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MEMORANDA 


A shortage of textbooks because of wartime limi- 
tations on paper and printing supplies is one of the 
fears expressed at recent meetings of teachers and col- 
lege administrators. Through ‘the courtesy of Mr. 

> ae K. Robinson, Treasurer of Ginn and ‘Company, 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY has information which should allay 
this fear. Book paper and newsprint should be avail- 
able in quantities far beyond all needs, In 1940, a re- 
cent bulletin of a large paper company states, only 77 
per cent of the paper industry’s capacity was needed. 
Government needs, according to Mr. Leon Henderson, 
will probably consume nine per cent of that capacity 
in 1942, but that will leave for commercial users 114 
per cent of what was required in 1940. The only 
change foreseen in book papers is a probable reduction 
in bleaching materials with a consequent tendency to 
offwhite papers. 

Mr. Robinson expects some increases in price to re- 
sult from rising costs of various materials, especially 
those used in binding textbooks, and warns school ex- 
ecutives that book appropriations and orders should be 
made early. Labor and transportation shortages are 
likely to cause delays in delivery. 


The Association of Modern Language Teachers of 
the Middle Atlantic States and Maryland adopted reso- 
lutions presented by Dean Henry Grattan Doyle ot 
George Washington University protesting against the 
criticism of the commensal secondary- -school subjects 
in the publications of The American Youth Commis- 
sion. 

Continuing the objections expressed by Dean Doyle 
in his address at last April’s meeting of the Classi- 
cal Association of the Atlantic States, the modern 
language body points out the efforts of school super- 
visors and professors of education to obscure the aims 
of education that are vital to the nation in a time of 
crisis. The Commission is accused of excluding those 
best acquainted with the materials which can contribute 
to an understanding of the world while providing simul- 
taneously the knowledge and skill necessary in modern 


life. Representatives of the general public, parents, 
leaders of labor and industry, business and professional 
men, intellectual leaders and, above all, classroom teach- 
ers of the traditional subjects should have been consult- 
ed in the formulation of the Commission’s booklet on 
What the High Schools Ought to Teach. 

Dean Doyle and his protesting colleagues will be 
pleased to hear a report from the New Year’s Day 
conference of university presidents held in Baltimore. 
In all its deliberations the conference heard only one 
school subject specifically recommended. The repre- 
sentative of the U. S. Army general staff who discussed 
current needs urged the university men to recommend 
to young students the study of Greek “for its disciplin- 
ary worth.” 

The Navy needs men; the Army needs men; indus- 
try needs men of many skills. But all alike are turning 
to men whose intellects have been tested in the exact- 
ing studies of science and language, not to those who 
have drifted painlessly through curricula devised by 
opportunist “socializers. ” 


The Journal of the Education Association of the 
District of Columbia published in its October issue 
(11.16-8) the last work of the late Mildred Dean, a 
consideration of one of her favorite topics, What Is 
General Language? In Socratic method the paper sur- 
veys all sides of this controversial query and concludes 
with a warning that the place of General Language in 
the school is at best experimental and not to be com- 
pared with the time-tested language courses for which 
teachers are well prepared. 
APRIL 24-25 Hotel New Yorker, New York 

CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 
Professor Moses Hadas, Columbia Uni- 


President: 
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Professor E. H. 


Chairman of Local Committee: 
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CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY, 1941 


The Archacological Institute of America met De- 
cember 29-31 1n conjunction with the annual meeting 
of ihe American Philological Association, held at the 
invitation of Trinity College in Hartford. The first 
sessions were in the —— Rend, appropriately enough 
for the Archaeological Institute in the Egyptian Room, 
whose tomb-chamber proportions proved quite inade- 


quate for the gathering. 


The papers originally scheduled for Wednesday af- 
ternoon were redistributed over the remainder of the 
program. This brought into happy conjunction in the 


first session two papers outstanding for their excellence 


and vigor of presentation, each of which complemented 
the other. The evidence in both cases was numismatic, 
the effective presentation of which was aided by the 
showing of coordinated slides from two projectors. In 

New Approach to the Sculpture of Southern Italy 
and Sicily in the Fifth and Fourth Centuries B.c. Phyllis 
L. Williams identified certan sculptures, notably river- 
gods, peculiar to certain South Italian towns by coin- 
representations. Parallel with this, Bluma L. Trell 
made several noteworthy Contributions to Anatolian 
Temple Architecture by exhibiting coin types as 
generally reliable criteria for temple restorations. Edith 
Hall Dohan ab ly maintained that the Archacological 
Evidence of an Etruscan Invasion of Italy places this 
event no earlier than the scventh century B.c. and that 
evidence for an earlier date is lacking. ‘Inez Scott Ry- 
berg described an interesting little acubae picked up 
by Vassar College _ the y Fa collection in Gim- 
bel’s, a third century Praenestine Cista, whose stock 
mythological scenes p ealkic particular adaptation to the 
purposes of an individual artist. George M. A. Hanf- 
mann discussed the stylistic Development of Roman Re- 
lief Sculpture in the Third Century <.p. 


The Tuesday sessions were held at Trinity College, 
where Paul $. Weinberg presented first a Chronology 
of the Neolithic Period and Early Bronze Age in the 
Aegean, followed by an interesting first showing by 
Dorothy K. Hill of Two U “NR Minoan Seammacers 
in the Walters Art Gallery in Baltimore. Outstanding 
among the remaining papers was Carl W. Blegen’s 
convincing proof, derived from potsherds, that the 
Foreign * Re of Troy in the Bronze Age involved 
trade with the West rather than with the East; and 
thoroughly and delightful and amusing were the ex- 
cerpts from the amazingly frank and in some respects 
naive diary of Sidieamein's First Visit to America, 
1850-51, read by Shirley H. Weber. 

Two Egyptian papers (the Reconstruction of a Giza 
Chapel, a tomb-chamber of the Fourth Dynasty, by 
Wm. S. Smith, and Some Aspects of Meroitic Cul- 
ture by Dows Dunham) were followed by very inter- 
esting and well presented Notes on the Daedalic Style, 


in which Frederick R. Grace revealed parallels with 
Assyrian sculpture. Gisela M. A. Richter then dis- 
cussed in her usual thorough fashion some early Attic 
Tombs, placing the use of the rectangular tomb in the 
Kerameikos quite early in the sixth century B.c. Be- 
cause of the absence of Anton E. Raubitschek his iden- 
tification of the Potter Relief from the Akropolis as a 
Possible Work of Endoios was read by Oscar Broneer. 
A proposed reconstruction of the Pnyx in the Fourth 
Century B.c. based on excavations made along the 
course of the city walls of Athens was advanced by 
Homer A. Thompson. The relationship between the 
Tower of the Winds and the Roman Market Place was 
discussed by Henry S$. Robinson. To conclude the 
afternoon session were the remarks of Karl Lehmann- 
Hartleben anent Teiresias and Aristotle. 

Following the customary dinner of the two assocta- 
tions came a symposium on The Future and its Respon- 
sibilities. Waldo G. Leland, Director of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, in an able address on the 
Present and Future of the Humanities gave pertinent 
reminders of work now in progress in the mobilization 
of America’s intellectual resources. To substitute for 
Julio C. Tello, unavoidably detained, Wendell C. Ben- 
nett of Yale University did an excellent piece of work 
on short notice in discussing briefly the Archaeological 
Future of South America. ~ cap the evening’s pro- 
gram Dean George H. Chase of Harvard University 
presented in his own inimitable fashion his views on the 
Future of Classical Archaeology. 

To wind up the final session by noon it was found 
necessary to crowd nine papers into the morning's pro- 
ceedings. After two papers on Minoan Script by Em- 
mett L. Bennett, Jr. and Alice Kober came a vigorous 
and effective presentation of evidence, chiefly from 
Mount Hymettos potsherds, on the Early Alphabet i in 
Attica by Rodney S. Young, who showed with sanity 
and clarity the reason for abandoning the conception 
of a long period of ‘early’ alphabets, ascribing the vari- 
ation 1n "hates forms to the individuality of the potter, 
the relative hardness or softness of his material, the 
sharpness or dullness of his cutting tool, etc. A na- 
turalistically draped Fifth-Century Greek Statue from 
Persepolis, now at the Oriental Institute in Chicago, 

was described by Cleta Olmstead Robbins. Tremen- 
dously effective was Margarete Bieber’s aptly titled 
Excavations in American Museums. By an examina- 
tion of several pieces of sculpture from the Giustiniani 
collections now in the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York, and other pieces in Toledo and elsewhere, with 
the removal of Hellenistic, Roman, or Renaissance addi- 
tions of heads and limbs she was able to present the 
unexpected riches of American collections in original 
Greck torsos. Oscar Broneer, speaking this time in his 
own right, gave a preview of an article shortly to ap- 
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pear in Hesperia on Hero and Horse at Corinth. In an 
excellent presentation of the Frieze of the Diogenes- 
Porticus at Aphrodisias by Otto Brendel, visual proof 
substantiated his conclusion that the masks therein 
portrayed represented well known works of ancient 
sculpture, a sort of ‘illustrated handbook’ of art. 

Two final papers on the minor arts effectively given 

pat 
by Doreen Canaday Spitzer on Ancient lalesells and 
by Louise A. Shier on Lamps of the Roman Period 
P 


from the University of Michigan Excavations in Egypt 
brought to a conclusion a meeting distinguished by no 
startling discoveries or vigorous controversies, but ra- 
ther by an abundance of sound and excellent work, 
not only on the part of older hands, but, more worthy 
of note, on the part of a promising number of younger 
men and women in the field of archaeology. 


RAYMonpD T. OHL 


MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 





REVIEWS 
The Roman Imperial Navy, 31 B.C. - A.D. 324. 


By Cuester G. Starr, JR. xv, 228 pages, 1 map. 
Cornell University Press, Ithaca 1941 (Cornell 
Studies in Classical Philology, Volume 26) $2.50 


When the emergency of the Punic Wars demanded 
a fleet, the Romans constructed one, used it success 
fully, and then abandoned it. During the troubled 
period of the first century B.c., the need for a per 
manent navy was recognized but never met. When, 
after the battle of Actium, Octavian despatched a 
squadron to remain on guard at Forum Julti, he created 
with this stroke a thing unique in previous Roman 
history, a standing navy destined to become a prime 
support of the empire for the next three hundred 
years. It is the story of this navy that Starr tells; its 
character, location, organization, purpose, and subse 
quent history. 

Augustus established two imperial fleets, the more 
important based at Misenum with subsidiary stations 
at Ostia, Centumcellae, Puteoli, Aleria in Corsica (?), 
and Carales in Sardinia; the other based at Ravenna 
with a station at Salona. The first controlled the West 
by itself, the second the Adriatic; they united to patrol 
the eastern waters (C hap. II). Each fleet was under a 
praefect drawn from the ranks of the equites. The 
head of the fleet at Misenum was in the ducenarii class 
and stood just below the great praefects, and, although 
that of the squadron at Ravenna was less important, 
both positions were high rungs in the ladder of eques 
trian promotion. The praefecturc, lasting usually from 
four to five years, was administrative only, concerned 
with the maintenance of the ships and depot. The actual 
naval officers were the navarchs or squadron command 
ers and the trierarchs or ship captains (Chap. III). 


The standard ship of the line in the imperial fleets 
was the trireme; there were also a few quadriremes, an 
occasional quinquereme, and a limited number of light 
liburnians. The crews were divided military fashion 
into centuries, each controlled by a centurion who 
ranked next to the trierarch and probably assumed 
command in landing parties (Chap. IV). Sailors 
ranked lower than legionaries and auxiliaries, and were 
chiefly peregrines; freedmen could serve but were 


scarce; slaves were barred. The fleet at Ravenna drew 
mainly on the Balkan population and the other on that 
of the Hellenized East. The term of service was 
twenty-six years and discharge brought the men citi- 
zenship for themselves and ‘dan children, conubium 
with their wives, and all the other rights that veterans 
of the army held (Chap. V). 

In addition to the two imperial fleets there were a 
number of provincial squadrons in which the standard 
ship was the liburmian. In the Mediterranean, the 
Classis Alexandrina was maintained at Alexandria, the 
Classis Syriaca probably at Seleuceia, and detachments 
were taken from both to form a third based at Caesarea 
in Mauretania. The Black Sea was patrolled by the 
Classis Pontica, the Danube by the Classis Moesica and 
Classis Pannonica, the Rhine by the Classis Germanica, 
and the English Channel by the Classis Britannica. The 
facts concerning these provincial fleets are extremely 
obscure; we have but meagre information about their 
character and organization and in most cases we do 
not even know the date of their establishment (Chaps. 
VI, VII). 

The flects were used to transmit orders and news, and 
transport officials. But their real purpose was to serve 
as a form of insurance, to be an ever-ready unit in the 
total frontier defense; and the fact that they were 
seldom called into actual service 1s proof of the ade- 
quate way in which they fulfilled this purpose (Chap. 
VIIl). 

The above 1s, in brief, the story that Starr tells, and 
it is supported by rich documentation Kang weeny. 
tucked away at the end of cach chapter instead « 
being printed at the foot of each page) listing all the 
epigraphical evidence and a mass of literary evidence 
and secondary material. The text itself suffers in places 
from a tendency to state as fact what the notes reveal 
to be only probable and, sometimes, without real 
foundation. Let me cite a few instances. On page 113 
Starr states: ‘A liburnian Sol, which must have be- 
longed to the Alexandrian fleet, had a station in 167 
In his note supporting the passage he 
P. Grenf.| 2, no. 108, “ad 
statione Liburne S{eid]es.” “Solis” would offhand 
seem a more probable restoration, for the Alexandrian 
fleet did have a liburna Sol (BGU 455). However, 
the text in P. Grenf. actually reads ‘Seides’ and the 
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accompanying plate shows that the reading 1s almost 
certain; the emendation ‘Solis’ is impossible. Again, 
on page 149 hesitates: “At the outset |ca. 12 B.c| the 
German fleet was necessarily manned chiefly by : sailors 
from the Mediterranean To confirm this he 
cites in his note three epitaphs of sailors, first men- 
tioning a Heliades, the second a Horus, the third 
Dionysius. In the first place, none of these inscriptions 
is dated. Furthermore, the third epitaph (CIL 13.8323), 
to be sure, mentions a Dionysius, but it also mentions 
a L. Octavius L. F., and it is the Roman who 1s called 
a gubernator while Dionysius is simply a scriba! On 
pages 127- 8 the statement is made that in Nero’s time 
the Pontic fleet had ‘a trireme as flagship.’ The evi- 
dence cited for this is Arrian, Periplus 4.4. Yet that 
passage, written in the time of Hadrian, simply tells 
us that there was a trireme in the group of ships carry- 
ing Arrian on his voyage. On page g5 Starr claims 
that sons of sailors ‘sometimes entered the fleet; more 
generally the second generation, improved in status, 
served . . . in the legions or the praetorian guard.’ The 
only iniece cited is two inscriptions of sons who be- 
came sailors, and one of a son who became a practorian. 
On page 130, in the discussion of the Moesian fleet, 
there is this statement: “The forward defense system 
[of Augustus’ time | . included from its beginning 
a fleet to connect the forts, for Strabo [7.3.13] states 
that the Romans transported their war supplies on the 
Danube.’ That is all Strabo says; he makes no mention 
of a fleet. The first known mention of the Danube 
fleets does not occur until 50 a.p. (cf. Fiebiger in P.W., 
s.v. ‘Classis’, col. 2647). 

These are all minor points. Yet the same tendency 
occurs on a larger scale in the discussion of the origin 
of the provincial fleets. The date of the founding of the 
Moesian and Pannonian fleets is extremely sleicume yet 
Starr in summing up (170) states absolutely that they 
were begun by “Augustus. Though there is no real 
evidence for the setting up of the Synan fleet by 
114-5), 


; strongly suggest’ that it was created 


Augustus (cf he claims on page 169 that 
Various reasons .. 
in the reign of Augustus, and on page 170 categorically 
states that Augustus did found it. 

A number of small errors have crept into both notes 
and text. On page 26, note 5, the date of Gardthau 
sen’s work should be 1896, not 1891. On page 85 
mention is made of ‘intervocalic b for uv in bixit.’ In 
connection with the fleet stations on the English coast, 
though there is much better evidence cited for Lymne 
(cf. 153), only Dover appears on Starr's map. On page 
162, note 60, Tac. Germ. 34, cited as ra for the 
fossac Drusianae, makes no mention of it. The index 
is not complete. 

Despite these drawbacks, Starr's book is a definite 





ILetters in italics represent letters underdotted in Dr, Casson’s 


manuscript, 


and useful contribution. It has in the text unified and 
told as a whole a story previously presented in piece- 
meal form only; it provides a valuable appendix of all 
the known fleet praefects; and its rich documentation, 
especially strong in epigraphical evidence, reveals an 
enormous amount of research. 
Lionet Casson 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Latin for Americans. First Book. By B. L. 
Uttiman and Norman E. Henry. xv, 422, xxx 
pages, illustrated. Macmillan, New York 1941 $1.68 


Criteria for choosing a first-year Latin textbook are 
being discussed in a conversation between two teachers. 
“Why do we need criteria? There are at least a dozen 
most attractive beginners’ books on the market, and 
surely Latin is the same throughout the ages, isn’t it?” 
“True enough, Latin is the same, but the young per- 
son of today is by no means the same as his parents, 
or even as his elder brothers and sisters ten years ago.” 

“He is certainly healthier, noisier, more mercurial, 
but after all Latin is Latin, and it has to be learned!” 

“Yes, but while he has really excellent capacity for 
work, he doesn’t know any of the names traditionally 
used by his teacher of Latin. Just imagine that you 
went into a grocery story where everything was done 
up In pac kages with Chinese labels. If you were hungry 
and wanted to get together materials for a meal, you 
would need more than the strange names spoken by 
the grocery clerk to help you gather a combination of 
things to eat. Nor would it be as simple as merely 
opening one box after another tll you found what you 
wanted. All the contents would be different from 
anything you ever cooked with. But when you had 
mixed two or three and stewed over them for a while, 
you could begin to see how they worked together. 

“It is incomprehensible that a human being can 
live to be twelve or thirteen and not know noun, verb, 
transitive, govern, agree, part of speech, But neverthe- 
less it is true that those terms and at least forty-five 
other familiar words of grammar are unknown to our 
pupils when they begin Latin. Nor does a careful ex- 
planation by the teacher serve. If we remember how we 
should feel in the midst of Chinese labels, we shall be 
more ready to devise ways to work with words till their 
functions and connections are clear. This is why we 
say a book must make a functional approach.” 

“I have always wanted to know what a ‘functional 
approach’ 1s. Each new book offers it as a panacea for 
every problem and the advertisements are so mis- 
le pene 

“They do not mean to mislead. The publishers have 
been most enlightened about publishing new books 
that might solve our difficulties. Yet no one but a sea- 
soned and ardent teacher can really decide what are 
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the good ones and what the obstructionist ones. It is 
strange how we read advertisements and act upon them 
instead of studying our own methods and trying to 
match them in a book. 

“Let’s try, then, to put into a few simple rules the 
directions for a functional approach. 

“First, work begins with looking at and reading some 
Latin, from which we deduce qualities of the Latin 
language. More illustrations of the point to be learned 
are given in Latin, finally some examples to be taken 
fish’ English into Latin. We work to and from Latin 
until we understand well the parts of the language by 
meaning. 

“Second, drill exercises are for getting meaning from 
Latin and expressing meaning in ‘Latin by the mastery 
of proper endings. Of course, these exercises must be 

carefully Gatuaed on just the point we want to net 
‘Learning Latin by using it’ demands a great deal « 
careful thinking on the part of the teacher. 

“Third, paradigms are given as summaries, after 
ample practice has been given for using all the parts. 

“Fourth, simplicity and clarity must mark the book, 
or the exact correspondence in meaning between Latin 
and English will be clouded at the very beginning by 
induce grammatical terms. 

“These four vital characteristics the book must have. 
‘Vital’ is used with full meaning, for on this organiza- 
tion of the work depend the life of the class and the 
life of the Latin course in the schools. With a text- 
book built in this way, the teacher can always begin 
where the elementary school preparation of the dats 
dictates and lift the class to higher language levels. 
Meaning as conveyed by Latin aul to be “expressed in 
Latin is always comprehensible to pupils and enlists 
their effort and their ambition. We think of ‘predicate 
nominative’ as a simple and easily recognized term. In 
reality it is a great nexus of recognitions and abstract 
ideas. Suppose you had never honed predicate or nom- 
inative or copulative or verb or case! Suppose you had 
only very vague ideas about what could really con- 
stitute a sentence! The expression ‘predicate nom- 
inative’ would be a whole geographical area to be ex- 
plored and mapped, not merely one thing to be :denti- 
fied after an inspection or two and a teacher's ex- 
planation. Yet several very important ‘usages’ in our 
own language hinge upon the understanding of the 
difference between “predicate nominative and the other 
great network of relationships, direct object. We 
can’t bring our pupils to this knowledge by using 
technical terms.” 

“Can we apply these criteria to this beautiful new 
book, Latin for Americans?” 

“It is, indeed, a beautiful book, one of which any 
publisher could be proud, and to which much hard 
work has been applied. ‘Latin for Americans’ sounds 


promising too. Will our criteria enable us to measure 
its probable success in helping children get some con- 
ception of language? Let’s apply them to a ‘random 
sampling’ as the research workers call it. | open at Les- 
son XXXVI, a lesson on participles and the perfect 
system passive. The lesson begins with some Latin. 
Let’s find the participles. But there are none in this 
passage! Let's read the Latin of several lessons just 
before this one, where doubtless we shall find some 
participles. But there are none! The pupil comes to a 
description of a ‘participle’ before he has ever heard 
even the name. It is in terms many of which he has 
but recently heard and only vaguely understands. In 
fact, if paragraph 249 which describes and defines par- 
ticiples were written expressly to mystify and discour- 
age our Latin beginner, it would be worded just as it is, 
One sentence insures future troubles, ‘In the first con- 
jugation it is regularly formed by adding -tus to the 
present stem: porta-tus.’ ; 
“Whereas, if we meet, ‘principal parts’ of which 
pupils have heard in their English, compare them as to 
meaning with English principal parts and work with 
them as to meaning backwards and forwards from 
Latin to English, the ‘last principal part,’ as pupils 
will call it while the teacher persistently interpolates 
‘the perfect passive participle,’ will become a_ possible 
tool in the classroom. One part of an assignment for 
next day's worksheet might be to translate Libri 
discipulis portati. . . . Pueri 4 magistra docti. 
Liberi 4 parentibus amati. . . . etc. After thoroug 
drill of this sort, examples would be given in English 


h 


to be put into Latin. The pupils themselves could then 
offer original sentences in Latin or English which 
would be translated by other pupils. W ons the mean- 
ing 1s understood well, paradigms may be given as a 
summary. When comprehension 1s complete and the 
need for the technical name has arisen, the pupils may 
be allowed to use the term ‘perfect passive participle. 
However, the drill suggested in this book 1s meagre, 
if not worthless, since it begins with the conjugation 
of verbs in the perfect passive and the past perfect 
passive and ends with far from simple sentences that 
are not particularly focused upon the point in ques- 
tion. 

“When measured by these criteria, this beautiful new 
book seems old-fashioned, out of step with modern edu- 
cational trends, and destined to fail in meeting the 
challenge of today’s pupil. In fact, the lesson you de- 
scribe coiemibilies the one published | in New Elementary 
Latin by the same authors in 1929.’ 

“It is the same twelve-year-old lesson, with the same 
explanations and the same drill exercises, but with two 
ar Sa the Latin story comes at the beginning 
instead of at the end of the lesson and the wok’ in- 
dicative’ is omitted. Other good points could be men- 


tioned: ample provision for derivation study, excep- 
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tionally fine illustrations, readable pages, a happy choice 
of subject matter for the Latin reading lessons, appro- 
priate glimpses of Roman life, constant attention to the 
integral part that Latin plays in our lives today. Its 
success in helping children to learn Latin, however, 
depends far too much on the resourcefulness of the 
teacher and her ability to harmonize this book with the 
functional ap proach, the only approach possible if Latin 
is to hold its proper place in the new curriculum.” 
Bernice V. WALL 


TAFT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON 


Polybios als politischer Denker. By Konrap 
GLASER. 16 pages, 1 plate. Rohrer, Vienna 1940 


1 M. 


This lecture is an attempt at a philological 1¢ehabili- 
tation of Polybius, to match that recently accorded 
him by historians. His greatest problem, which he 
must have discussed often with his fellow members of 
the eoipeomne circle, was the basis for Rome’s greatnegs. 
He found the answer not in Tix but in the internal 
structure of the Roman state, its mixed constitution, its 
citizen army, the education of its youth, its system of 
checks and balances. Herr Glaser rejects the theory that 
under the disenchanting influence of the Gracchan 
revolution Polybius gradually fell away from his original 
infatuation for Rome. Actually, Polybius interpreted 
history organically rather than mechanically, and there- 
fore realized that the Roman state, like any other, was 
subject to decline and decay, which, however, could be 
checked, for example, by the avoidance of race-suicide 
and race-mixture (Glaser’s interpretation of 36.17). 

This organic conception of politics 1s, according to 
Glaser, purely Aryan and Nordic, and shared by 
Timaeus, Plato, and Aristotle; the mechanic conception 
of Leucippus, Democritus, Epicurus, and Anaxagoras 
is ‘Mediterranean’. The Nordic strain Polybius 1s 
eared to us by his Arcadian ancestry, and by a 
Hellenistic—and_ therefore, according to Glaser, not 
idealized—portrait relief, which lacks an element im- 
portant to race theorists: the nose. Glaser is sure, how- 
ever, judging by the ‘Nasenwurzel’, that it was not 
hooked. Glaser’ s powers of divination match those 
ascribed by Housman (Pref. to Juvenal) to Biicheler. 
Other Nordic qualities attested for Polybius are his 
virility even at an advanced age (Lucian, Makrobioi 
22), and his engineering dae (pages 5, 14). Glaser 
regards it as a pity chee Polybius and Siig lived be- 
fore the age when the question of race became the key 
to historical interpretation. States and constitutions are 
temporal, but the People are eternal, if they keep their 
blood pure and allow a new strength to grow ‘unter der 
Hand eines aus dem Schosse des Volkes geborenen 
genialen Fiihrers’ (16). 

This is the second time within the year that there 


has fallen to the lot of the present reviewer the melan- 
choly task of recording for the readers of this journal 
the progressive degradation of German scholarship un- 
der the present régime. Even if the race theory were 
anthropologically sound, the puerility of its application 
to the case of Polybius, especially on the evidence ad- 
duced by Glaser, would be ridiculous, and the reserva- 
tion of an organic conception of history to Aryans 
would have amused Karl Marx a good deal. The at- 
tention of archaeologists interested in curiosa is directed 
to the analysis of Kleitor’s Polybius-stele, and as a 
counterblast to Nordic virility at an advanced age the 
reviewer may be permitted to cite Methuselah. “Actu- 
ally, however, the appearance of a work of this kind 
is no cause for levity; it should bring home to us with 
renewed emphasis the real threat which Herr Glaser’s 
party represents to unbiased scholarship, and should 
lead us to resolve yet again that no such threat shall 
ever happen here. For we must regard truth as a 
greater historian than Polybius adjured his readers to 
regard Athens: xa@’ pep: av epyy Gemevor Kai épacrat 
yeyvopevot av TIS» Kal OTav 7patv peyady d0&n €ivat, 
evaupovpevor OTe ToAp@VTES Kal ‘yLlyvMoKOVTEs TO 
déovTa Kal €v Tois Epyos aiayvvopevor avOpes avTa 
€KTTaVTO Kal OTOTE Kal Teipa Tov ohadrciev, otK od 
kai THv ToAW ye THS OoeTépas apeTis akiodvTes 
OTEPLOKELY, KaAAtoTov be €pavov avry T pole wEevor. 
Paut LacHLAN MACKENDRICK 

PHILLIPS ACADEMY, ANDOVER 


Minor Attic Orators in two volumes. Volume I: 
Antiphon, Andocides. With an English Transla- 
tion by K. J. MamMent. xin, 588 pages. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge and Heinemann, Lon- 


don 1941 (Loeb Classical Library, No. 308) $2.50 


The text of this edition of the two orators 1s that of 
Bekker, with alterations and a selected critical apparatus 
based upon subsequent manuscript and linguistic study. 
The manuscript tradition is not very complicated, and 
the choice between variants, as Mr. Maidment remarks, 
“must depend less upon the Ms. in which each occurs 
than upon the intuition of the editor and his concep- 
tion of what Anuphon could or could not have writ- 
ten.” 

The biographies prefixed to the work of each orator 
seem, though brief, clear and adequate. In the introduc- 
tion to each speech or group of speeches, the editor at- 
tempts, in the case of Antiphon, to explain the often 
extraordinarily complicated legal background, in the 
case of Andocides, to give the. hinnsical setting. These 
expositions seem, 1n general, adequate and convincing, 
though they sometimes suffer from the brevity im- 
posed upon ‘them by the scope of the work. 

Some new evidence on the dates of Antiphon’s 


speeches is incorporated in the helpful and usually 
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accurate notes. It has been conclusively proved, for 
instance, by Professor Meritt’s studies on the Athenian 
calendar, that the Choreutes must have been delivered 
in 41g B.C., some years earlier than had been previously 
supposed, and a few years earlier than the speech on 
the murder of Herodes, which, on stylistic grounds, 
had been supposed to follow rather than precede. The 
speech on the murder of Herodes may perhaps be 
dated, according to Professor Wade-Gery, to the sum- 
mer of 413 B.C. (214, note b). 

The translation has, in Mr. Maidment’s own words 
about the Choreutes, both suppleness and force. Ad- 
mirable skill is shown in finding different English 
renderings for the same Greek terms according to their 
shades of meaning in the particular context. Some- 
thing of the rhythm and balance of Antiphon’s 
sentences, something of the straightforwardness, the 
natural looseness, of Andocides is conveyed to the 
English reader, but never at the expense of naturalness 
and easy flow of language. Expansions of and de- 
partures from the original are generally justified, and 
scrupulously indicated in the notes. In short, the trans- 
lation is a good deal more than merely competent. 

The present reviewer noticed a number of slips, to 
which it may be well to call attention: 

Kirchner is musspelled ‘Kirschner’ in note a on 
page II. 

The only note (407 n. a) on the apparently contra- 
dictory references to vopor én” avdpi in Andocides, On 
the My steries 87, 89 (see Gilbert, Greek Constitutional 
Antiquities 307 n. 4) is the rather dubious statement 
about the limitation in 87—éay Bn éfaxioxiAiors 50Eq 
xpvBdnv Undrf opevors—that the “reference 1s to ostra- 
cism.” Ostracism had for some time been a dead letter, 
and was probably not enacted by a yomos (this 1s 
Andocides’ confusion), but there were still Yydiopara 
én’ dvdpi—grants of citizenship and ddSea—to which 
the limitation did apply 

In note d on page 425 “I.G. 1? 73” should read 
“LG, u-m? 145” (=LG. u 73). 

Aeschines’ De Falsa Legatione is said (495) to have 
been delivered in 362 B.c. This is a mere slip—the 
date is correctly given four pages later (499, note a). 

The most serious error the translator makes in his 
notes is the assumption (505 n. g, 551 n. 6) that the 
total of the tribute assessed by 1.G. 1? 63 was g60-+- 
talents. This completely ignores The Athenian Assess- 
ment of 425 B.c. by Meritt and West (1934), the most 
important conclusion of which was that for .g6o+ 
talents, 1460-+- talents must be read. 

The peace of Kallias is dated (520 n. a) to 462- 460 
B.c. Mr. Maidment here follows E. M. Walker’s in- 
conclusive note in CAH. V. A far sounder view had 
already been maintained by Grote (see page 307 of the 
one-volume edition by Mitchell and Caspari) and 

Wade-Gery in an important article in Athenian 


Studies Presented to William Scott Ferguson (1940) 
shows convincing reason to date it in 449. 

The institution of ostracism by Kleisthenes is as- 
signed to 510 B.c. (545 n. a). This is another slip—it 
cannot, of course, have been earlier than 508/7. 

In rejecting the idea of a reassessment due to Alci- 
biades (a reassessment which is stated as a fact in 
Against Alcibiades 11-2) 1 Mr. Maidment shows no 
knowledge of West's paper accepting it—The Last 
Assessment of the Athenian Empire, 417/6 B.C. 
(TAPA 1936). 

And finally when Andocides refers to Hipponikos 
as one of the generals at Delium (552-3) a note should 
surely warn the reader that this is generally agreed to 
be a mistake. 

These are mostly minor matters. They do, however, 
point to a certain sketchiness in the translator's in- 
formation on the epigraphical and historical side. Mr. 
Maidment says in his preface that he consulted “Pro- 
fessor H. T. Wade-Gery on the many historical prob- 
lems connected with Antiphon”; it is unfortunate that 
he did not also ask the greatest modern historian of 
the fifth century to look over the notes on Andocides. 

This book, however, is a translation, and as such 
excellent. It is good to see so competent and much 
needed a volume added to the Loeb library. 


WILLIAM WALLACE 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Dated Greek Minuscule Manuscripts to the 
Year 1200. Edited by Kirsopp Lake and Siva 
Lake. Fasciculus VIII: Manuscripts in Rome, Part 
Il. 16 pages, 7 plates+-plates 526-602. American 
Academy of gta and Sciences, Boston 1937: Fasci- 
culus IX: Manuscripts in Rome, Part III, in Messina, 
in Naples, and in London. 8 pages, 7 plates+ 
plates 603- 673. Boston 1938. Fasciculus X: Manu- 
scripts in Florence, Athens, Grottaferrata and the 
Meteora. 18 pages, 7 plates+-plates 674-757. Boston 
1939 (Monumenta Palaeographica Vetera, First 
Series, VIII, IX, X) $12 each 
In CW 31 (1937-8) 233 there appeared a notice of 

Fasciculus VII of this work (Manuscripts in Rome, 

Part 1) which contained seventy-three plates repre- 

senting thirty-three Vatican manuscripts dating from 

8g2(?) to 1058. Fasciculus VIII continues the exposi- 
tion of the codices in the Vatican Library with seventy- 

seven plates of forty mz anuscripts dating from 1059(?) 

to 1197. The eleventh century 1s represented by ten 

books, the twelfth by thirty; the greatest gap between 
any two examples shown does not nepeel eleven years. 

The contents of the codices are almost without excep- 

tion ecclesiastical. There are numerous liturgical books, 

lives of saints, a few Psalters and Gospels, and several 

Fathers of the Greek Church, e.g., John Chrysostom, 
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Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, Andrew of Crete, Theodore 
the Studite. One manuscript (Vat. Gr. 65) of A.D. 
1063 1s an Isocrates. 

A few of the plates (529, 562, 566) have interesting 
column headings: plates 526, 545, and 593 each ex- 
hibit a miniature; plate 597 illustrates a page from Cod. 
Barb. Gr. 520, A.D. 1193(?) containing the beginning 
of St. Mark’s Gospel flanked by a full: length portrait 
of the Evangelist. Plate 581 (Vat. Gr. 1811) shows 
two pages Stl an Eukhologion of 1147, one of which 
contains a good example of the Middle Byzantine 
musical notation. Musical and lection notes of a simple 
order appear on plate 591, a lectionary (Vat. Gr. 1068) 
of 1174. 

Fasciculus IX begins with ten manuscripts dating 
from 886 (?) to 1168, which conclude the account of 
the Vatican collection. Fifteen manuscripts of the Reale 
Biblioteca Universitaria in Messina follow; of these, 
two are of the tenth century, three of the eleventh, and 
the remaining ten are scatte ‘red over the twelfth century 
from 1105 to 1184(?). The Reale Biblioteca Nazionale 
in Naples is represented by two eleventh-century books 
and three from the twelfth century. The two codices in 
London which complete the tale of thirty-two manu- 
scripts treated in this fasciculus are B.M. Add. 39,598 
(saec. XI) and B.M. Add. 39,602 (saec. X/X1), over- 
looked in the Lakes’ first study of the British Museum 
catalogues. The last mentioned of these books is an 
uncial lectionary with minuscule additions. 

The books set forth in this fasciculus have the same 
general subject matter as those in the preceding one. 
Few decorative features are present among the pages 
shown; a miniature possibly intended to be a likeness 
of Theodore the Studite appears on plate 634 (Messina, 
Cod. Gr. 83, A.D. 1105); a poor full-page portrait of St. 
John accompanies the beginning of his Gospel on plate 
668 (Naples, Cod. Vien. g, A.D. 1192). Rather neat 
ornamental headings occur on plates, 638, 646, 647, 651, 
654, 655, and 664; the last of these consists of an inter- 
A ene gazing hopefully at a pheasant-like bird 
which helps to form an initial K just below the head- 
ing. Messina Cod. Gr. 17, A.D. 1107 has initial letters 
composed of crudely drawn beasts (plates 638, 639). 
The seventy-one plates which make up this fasciculus 
are chiefly interesting for the varieties of minuscule 
script they present. 

The twelve manuscripts from the Laurentian Library 
in Florence which begin Fasciculus X are mostly ecclest- 
astical with the exception of one, Cod. Plut. 69.6, A.D. 
997(?), a Plutarch. Of the twelve codices, the oldest 
may have been begun as early as 886; the tenth and 
eleventh centuries are represented by five manuscripts 
each, and the twelfth by one dated a.p. 1105. Next in 
order follow two previously omitted books in the Na- 
tional Library in Athens, dating from 1049(?) and 
1200. The bulk of the thirty-nine manuscripts included 


in this fasciculus, twenty-two in all, come from the 
Library of the Badia di Grottaferrata and are mostly 
liturgical books of various kinds. They are perhaps the 
Most interesting specimens in the collection because 
of the ex amples of Byzantine musical notation which 
they contain. Several plates are worth mentioning: 735, 
Cod. D.a.5, a part of the Menaion for January; 738, 
739, Cod. D.a.2, a part of the Menaion for October, 
with very clearly written music; 740, Cod. E.a.11, var- 
ious Stikhera; 745, Cod. D.b.10, a part of the Triodion; 
749, Cod. E.a.g, unidentified Troparia with rather 
heavily written music; this leaf is damaged and partly 
illegible. These manuscripts all date from the twelfth 
century, and the musical notation contained in them is 
of the style designated by Professor H. J. W. Tillyard 
as Middle Byzantine. It is to be hoped that Professor 
Lake will some day find it possible to publish a series 
of plates containing extensive examples of ekphonetic 
and regular Byzantine musical notation, to supplement 
the wail begun by the learned editors of the Monu- 
menta Meniese Byzantinae. 


The Grottaferrata Library is represented in_ this 
fasciculus by seven manuscripts of the tenth century, 
five of the eleventh, and ten of the twelfth century. At 
least one book (Cod. B.b.1, ca. A.p. 965) is from the 
pen of the famous Neilos, who may also have had 
something personally to do with two or three others 
dating from the same period. Following the Grotta- 
ferrata codices, the fasciculus concludes with an addi- 
tional book from Athens (Cod. 223, A.D. 1195) and 
two from the Meteora (Library of the Monastery of 
the Metamorphosis, Cod. 565, A.D. 969, and Cod. 548, 
A.D. 1089). In all, Fasciculus X contains eighty-four 
plates, an average of more than two for each manu- 
script described. 

The general system of presentation used in the 
earlier volumes of this series is continued in the present 
fasciculi; the codices are listed in chronological order 
(with a few exceptions) and numbered serially, and 
each book is described briefly. At the end of the de- 
scriptive section of each fasciculus appear sever: plates 
illustrating one hundred and seventy-five types of rul- 
ings according to which the manuscripts can be classi- 
fied. The editors have a systematic way of describing 
each manuscript; they list in order 1. Title 2. Ruling 
Style 3. Signatures 4. Parchment 5. Ink 6. Initials 
7. Writing 8. Colophon g. General Remarks. This 
little system is adhered to in Fasciculi IX and X, but 
numbers 4, 5, and 6 for some reason or other appear 
in various combinations in Fasciculus VIII. This 1s 
admittedly a small matter; more serious is the fluctua- 
tion in the spelling of proper names throughout ali 
three fasciculi. Perfect consistency in the rendering of 
names may not always be desirable even if it be possible, 
but it is disappointing to see an unnecessary jumble of 
different styles of spelling. Examples of this fault are 
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many and varied, but a few random citations by num 
ber and utle of manuscript will serve to illustrate the 
point: 292, Gregory Nazianzenus; 299, Theodore the 
Studite; 305, Simeon Kionitos; 308, Tetraevangelion; 
349, Metaphrast. Quite logically, we find (320) Pent 
kostarion, and (370) Menologion; but why then also 
(307) Pentecostarion and (301) Menology? And 
why (389, and elsewhere) Menacon instead of Men 
aion, and (339) Typicon? 

The mechanical reproduction of the facsimiles con 
tinues to be excellent; the gre at value of this monu 
mental series to students of Greek palacography is so 
obvious that is scarcely needs mention save to express 
the hope that it may be further extended. 

Hortus R. Upson 
DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY 


Early Churches in Palestine. By J. W. Crow 
FOOT. xvul, 166. pages, 30 plates, frontispiece, 22 
figures. Oxford Unversity Press, London 1941 


(The Schweich Lectures of the British Academy 

1937) (93-50) 

This book by the former Director of the British 
School of Archaeology is a clear description of the 
most important churches in the Holy Land before the 
Arab occupation. That it is short and does not attempt 
to relate the Palestuman buildings to the general de 
velopment of Christian architecture, especially in 
Northern Syria where Antioch was the most important 


center of the new faith, may be partly explained by th 


origin of the book as a limited scrics of lectures ar 
livered in 1937 before the British Academy. The author 
is fully aware of what he has not attempted to do be 
cause he calls the volume a “progress report.” Nev 
theless it 1s unfortunate that he has had to limit him 
self so much to the actual remains, because everyone 
would value his opinions on the many problems which 
sull complicate our knowledge of Church architectur 
in the Near East. While it was undoubtedly not his 
intention to imply that Palestinian churches formed an 
independent and indigenous type of building, he does 
say that they de not show “any well marked stages in 
the local development,” and it is very evident that he 
would in no way agree with such views as those of 
A. M. Schneider (‘The Churches of Palestine and thei 
Influence on Early Christian Architecture,’ Anti junit 
12 |1938| 172-82) who holds that “the importance of 
Palestine for the history of art lies not in what it gave 
to the Christian world, but in what the Christian 
world gave to it 

In the first chapter Mr. Crowfoot traces very bricfly 
the beginnings of church building largely by means of 
the third-century church at Dura and Eusebius’ de 
scription of the early-fourth-century Cathedral at Tyre 
and then goes on to describe the great Constantinian 
churches at Jerusalem, Bethlehem and Mamre.  Inas 


much as the Cathedral at Tyre had entrances down 
the sides and the Constantinian churches did not, one 
wonders why th author did not consider it necessary 
to explain the use of the three side doors as a means 
of dividing the congregation in depth, which dis 
tinguishes the Syrian and many of the Palestinian 
churches from those conforming to the Western usage 
of dividing the congregation in width by having the 
men and women center scparately by the side aisle doors 
in the West end. In the case of the Cathedral at 
Gerasa, which has both three doors in the West end 
and three doors down each side-aisle, he had an excel 
lent opportunity to raise the question of the importance 
of some doors over others when he noted how “all the 
open doors had fine second-century jambs except the 
middle door at the West end which should have been 


the richest.’ 


In the second chapter, where he discusses the differ 
ences in church plans between the fourth and seventh 
centuries, he naturally lays the greatest emphasis upon 
the large group of important churches at Gerasa which 
he excavated for the Yale University expedition. It 1s 
his opinion that during the fourth century all the 
churches in Palestine had an Imperial symmetry and 
regularity which by the sixth century gives place to a 
more picture sque varicty. His analysis ot the Various 
treatments of the chancel, the provisions for the syn 
thronos, altar, ciborium and ambo, and the other ar 
rangements for the service, all of which he has studied 
carefully in the course of his excavations, are most 
iuminating. The reviewer, however, finds it impossible 
to agree with his statement that “In origin, at least 
these additions (the side-chambers_ at the East end) 
seem to have had no liturgical significance,” but were 
only introduced to fill out the shoulders around an en 
closed apse. Inasmuch as side-chambers undoubtedly 
had some ritualistic significance in many of the pagan 
temples of Syria, from which the Christians presumably 
borrowed them, and by the fifth century were essential 
to the Syrian liturgies, it seems most unlikely that for 
a short time they 
In fact one cannot see how the author himself is in full! 


were only architectural space-fillers. 


greement with this purely aesthetic explanation of the 
origin of the sie chambers becaus« on the next page 
he writes that these side-chambers wcrc probably the 
rastophoria mentioned in the Apostolt Constitutions. 
If the Apostolic Constitutions were written at the clos 
of the fourth century at Antioch and preserve one of 
our carhest accounts of the liturgy in the Syro-Palestin 
ian Church, 1s it likely that these side-chambers wer 
pastophoria and yet without liturgical significance? 
Although the Apostolic Constitutions do not mention 
the prothesis as such other than to require the deacons 
to carry the Blessed Sacrament to the pastophoria at 
the end ol the scrvice, they do call for the bringing ol 


thr offerings by the deacon: to the bishop at the altas 
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at the beginning of the Eucharistic ceremony, and the 
Antiochean liturgy of St. James definitely prescribes 
the preparation of the oblations in the prothesis and 
the Grand Entrance during which they are carried to 
the main altar. 

In describing the triple-apsed type of basilical church, 
which occurs as early as 526 A.p. at Gerasa and later 
became very common in Palestine, Mr. Crowfoot says 
that the side apses could not have been introduced to 
meet the requirements of the Byzantine liturgy as is 
proved by the early date of triple-apsed churches and 
by the plan of the chancel rail around them. Therefore 
he again falls back upon the essentially modern idea of 
aesthetic choice by asking if it were not possible “that 
the side apses were built purely for effect.” The reason 
apparently for this suggestion, like several other tenta- 
tive conclusions in the book, appears to derive from 
his recognition of only one liturgy, the Byzantine 
ritual, which he says was medeced into Palestine 
probably during the reign of Justin If (565-78 a.p.). 
In other words he does not mention the Jacobite liturgy 
of Antioch from which the Byzantine liturgy was de- 
rived. Since the Antiochean builders in the middle of 
the fifth century erected at Kal’at Siman, the first 
church with side apses, which was so famous that pil- 
grims from all parts of the Christian East came to 
listen to the Stylite, is it not reasonable to suppose that 
the side apses there were pastophoria like the side- 
chambers in the other Syrian churches? Therefore there 
is the strong possibility, supported by the chronological 
and geographical distribution of triapsidal churches, 
that the type spread northward in the sixth century to 
Asia Minor and Constantinople, and southward to 
Palestine, the Sinai region and Egypt. 

What is a transept? When the author in describing 
the church at Tabgha calls it unique in being the only 
church in Palestine with transepts, he has ample author- 
ity for his use of the term. Nevertheless this usage does 
raise the apparently unsettled question as to what con- 
stitutes a transept: its use by the minor clergy, its 
elevation as a large aisle at right angle to nave, or 
merely its projection in plan beyond the side aisle. 
Both from the standpoint of use and elevation this 
single Palestinian example is not a transept church in 
the same sense that the metropolitan churches of St. 
Peter and St. Paul at Rome were; instead the “tran- 
septs” appear to be only a widening of the side-aisles in 
front of the pastophoria. In discussing the disputed 
date of this distinctive Church of the Multiplication of 
the Loaves and Fishes reference is made, of course, to 
Schneider's study of it in Oricns Christianus, but not 
to the useful English translation by A. A. Gordon 
which was published by Coldwell, London 1937. 

In regard to the important central plan of the 
Church of the Prophets, Apostles and Martyrs at 
Gerasa, which has a square chamber at each of the 
four corners, Mr. Crowfoot suggests that these corners 


were carried up as rectangular towers and roofed with 
domes. The reviewer is very friendly to the idea of 
towers and domes, but questions the use of the late 
mosaic from Khirbet Mukhayyat as evidence. The 
mosaic not only shows dome-like roofs only on the two 
front towers, but it clearly depicts, instead of a central 
type of church, a basilical church with twin towers at 
both the West and the East ends. This use of flanking 
towers on the facade and over the corners at the sanctu- 
ary end can be traced back to the pagan temples of 
Syria and was probably carried over into some of the 
Syrian churches, although in their ruined condition 
there are no extant elevations which show towers at the 
East end, but that is what the mosaic shows. This does 
not mean that the central church at Gerasa could not 
have had towers on all four corners. However, if domes 
are conceivable on the hypothetical towers, why is not 
a wooden dome the most reasonable assumption for the 
covering of the great central portion of the church? 
Although Mr. Crowfoot is very noncommittal about 
the type of roof used on these central churches in 
Palestine, there 1s a growing body of evidence to indi- 
cate that in the Near East, from Asia Minor to Pales- 
tine, the Christian builders erected large wooden domes, 
some of which must have been bulbous in shape. K. O. 
C. Cresswell in his Early Muslim Architecture made 
an excellent case for the use of the wooden dome in 
Syria and Palestine and recently Krencker in Die Wall- 
fahrtskirche des Simeon Stylites in Kal’at Siman has 
advanced most convincing proof that the great octagon 
at Kal’at Siman was covered with a bulbous dome of 
wood. Such a domical restoration of the central 
churches of Syria and Palestine would solve a difficult 
problem in the development of Eastern architecture, 
for it would no longer make it necessary to trace the 
domical mosque back to non-existent early Iranian 
models and would show that the Arabs took over the 
domical structures of Syria and Palestine just as they 
did so many other essential elements of the art and 
culture. 

The last chapter of the book, which in many ways is 
the most interesting, deals with materials, construc- 
tion and decoration. By means of a large number of 
mosaics which have been uncovered at Gerasa and in 
other Palestinian churches the author presents a clear 
picture of the sumptuous adornment of these early 
places of worship. Although most of the extant data 1s 
limited to floor mosaics, mostly of a carpet-like design 
which the reviewer believes can be traced in many cases 
to the ateliers of Antioch, Mr. Crowfoot summarizes 
the evidence to show that presumably these churches 
once had rich wall mosaics, made of tesserae of colored 
marbles and glass, which we today tend only to asso- 
ciate with the Early Christian churches of Rome, 
Ravenna and Constantinople. 

E. Batpwin SMITH 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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ABSTRACTS CF ARTICLES 
This department is conducted by Dr. Charles T. Murphy of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Homer. P. J. Macponen,. Who's Who in Homer. 
The most important men and women in Homer had a 
real historical existence, as is shown by consideration of 
the Homeric evidence (admitting nothing unsaid by 
Homer, omitting nothing said by him) for representa- 
tive examples, such as Heracles, the family of Pelops, 
Oedipus, Minos. No Homeric pedigrees, as a rule, ex- 
tend beyond the grandfather. Many Homeric figures, 
e.g., Atreus, Agamemnon, Clytemnestra, Orestes, re- 
semble very little the persons of the later, received 
version. 


CR 55 (1941) 13-22 


Isocrates. 1b. A. VAN 


(Armstrong) 


GRONINGEN. De _ Isocratis 
Demoniceae Compositione. The question of Isocratean 
authorship is not considered. It has been perennially 
stated (by Miinscher, Blass, Sandys, et al.) that, except 
for the prologue (1-12) and epilogue (44-52), the com- 
position is most disorderly. The author undertakes to 
show that this is not true. Even 32f., though somewhat 
loosely inserted, are acceptable if 29-33 is superscribed 
“ppovnars-” Regarding 13-16, which causes the greatest 
difficulty because of apparent repetition and anticipa- 
tion, “prior illa pars sui iuris est ..., corpus est separ- 
atum.” This section, containing a “pentalogus” of 
morality, is believed strongly influenced by Pythagorean 
doctrine and to serve a thematic purpose for the pre- 
cepts that follow; and the latter, too, remind of Pyth- 
agoras. 
Mn 9 (1940) 51-9 (Plumpe) 
Valerius Flaccus. A. Y. CAMPBELL and D. S. Roperr- 
son. The Background of Valerius Flaccus 1.10. Camp- 
bell defends, on philosophical grounds, Bonner’s pro- 
posal to read ‘alenti’ for ‘habenti’ in Argon. 1.10, and 


attacks Robertson’s ‘aventi’ (CR 54 [1940] 133-4). 
Robertson answers with additional reasons for his 
proposal. 


CR 55 (1941) 25-7 (Armstrong) 


ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 


sravy, THoMaAS A. A Head of Sarapis from Corinth. 
On the basis of the coloring of certain heads and figures 
of Sarapis, it appears conclusive that the great statue of 
Sarapis in the Serapeum at Alexandria, whose features 
the later figures copy, had a head of gold fitted on a 
wooden frame, which probably had other metal sheets 
fitted on it to represent the drapery; the hands and feet 
may also have been of gold. 
HSCPh 51 (1940) 61-9 


FREEMAN, RicHaArp B. Nabataean Sculpture in the 
Cincinnati Art Museum. Sculptured figures from 
Khirbet-et-Tannur, representing Zeus-Hadad, Atargatis 
(?), Tyche surrounded by a zodiac panel, and an eagle 
in conflict with a serpent. III. 

AJA 45 (1941) 337-41 (Walton) 


PenpLEBURY, H. W. and J. D.’S., and Money-Coutts, 
M. B. Excavations in the Plain of Lasithi. Il. The 
first half of the excavations of the British School in 
June 1937 at Lasithi in Crete is described both as to 
additional sites (investigated since ABSA _ report 
XXXVI) and as to objects found; the latter are classi- 
fied both by period (Neolithic, EM, MM, LM, with sub- 


(Charney) 


divisions) and by 


function (Vases, Lids, Whetstones, 

etc.) Ii. 
ABSA 38 (1940) 1-56 (Clough) 
STUDENTS OF THE BriTisH ScHooL AT ATHENS. Ex- 
cavations in the Plain of Lasithi. Il. Karphi: A City 
of Refuge of the Early Iron Age m Crete. Roads, 
houses, tombs, and objects are described. ‘The tombs 
in this region are difficult to date. The objects may be 
dated between 1100 and 900 B.c. The belief in a class of 
“tomb-objects” which differ from “settlement-objects” is 


not justified. II. 
ABSA 38 (1940) 57-145 (Clough) 


NUMISMATICS. PAPYROLOGY 


Dow, StTeruinc. The First Enneéteric Delian Pythais. 
IG 1122336. The text of the inscription, listing certain 
magistrates and the pecuniary offerings which they were 
to make to Apollo. It covers some seven years follow- 
ing the foundation by the Athenians of a new Pythais 
shortly before 100 B.c. The new text embraces six new 
fragments, a new join of old fragments, and various 
new readings and restorations. 

HSCPh 51 (1940) 111-24 (Charney) 

PritcHett, W. Kenprick. A Note on Epigraphic 
Methodology. Argues against the new technique of 
Robert Schlaifer, exemplified in HSCPh 51 (1940) 
244-9. 

Hesperia 10 (1941) 391-7 (Durham) 

SCHWEIGERT, EUGENE. Two Third-Century Inscrip- 
tions. 1. A decree in honor of Komeas, 280/79. 2. Dates 
a treaty between Athens and Aetolia (IG IX? 176) in 
288-1 or 278-4. 

Hesperia 10 (1941) 338-41 


EPIGRAPHY. 


(Durham) 


LITERARY HISTORY. CRITICISM 


Hutton, JAMES. Cupid and the Bee. ‘Translations 
and imitations of pseudo-Theocritus 19 and Anacreontea 
35 (40) in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries, with an annotated bibliographical list. 
PMLA 56 (1941) 1036-57 (Spaeth) 

Koster, W. J. W. Studia ad Colometriam Poéseos 
Graecae Pertinentia. 1. The practice of modern editors 
(e.g., Snell, Bacchylides 1934) to strive to preserve the 
colometry of the papyri, to follow the principle, ‘finis 
verbi cum versus fine,’ is not acceptable. The colists of 
the papyri follow no regular system of verse division; 
and we cannot even prove that their colometric arrange- 
ments are identical with those devised by Aristophanes 
and other Alexandrian colists. 2. Concerning the Alex- 
andrian colists and the scholiasts (eg., of Pindar) 
through whom their theory may have survived in part. 
3. Discussion of marks that may have been used (when 
poetry was still written in continuous script) by the 
poets themselves to set off cola; their fate in the hands 
of theorizing colists and consequent vitiation of Alex- 
andrian colometry. The various notae: paragraphus, 
coronis, asteriscus, etc. 4. Colometric excursus on 
modern imitators of Pindar: Lampridius, Dorat, Ron- 
sard, Goethe. 5. Concerning periodi—series of cola or 
single cola admitting hiatus or syllaba anceps at the 
end. Though the lyric poets themselves appear to have 
had some conception of period-division (abundantly 
illustrated from Pindar), a theoretic treatment of the 
subject apparently escaped the ancient metrists. 6. Sec- 
ondary cues to distinguish periodi. 7. Division into cola 
within periodi. 8. Further discussion regarding division 
of individual cola. Remarks on proper indication of 
cola and periodi in printing poetry ‘solutioris generis.’ 


Mn 9 (1940) 1-43 (Plumpe) 








